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SCOUT  WONG 

BY  RICHARD  CONNELL 

(^Co)itinued  From  Last  Issue.  ) 


Wong's  smile  did  not  return  for  days,  and 
when  it  did  it  was  grim.  The  occasion  for 
its  return  was  when,  in  a  jumble  of  torn 
and  dirty  books  on  a  Bowery  stand,  he  came 
across  a  tattered  Scout  Manual.  From  a 
recess  in  his  undershirt  Wong  extracted 
fifteen  cents — the  savings  of  a  lifetime — - 
and  bought  the  book.  He  took  it  back, 
hugged  it  to  his  bossom,  and  read  it  in  odd 
snatched  moments  between  his  duties  of 
compiling  and  serving  such  delicacies  as 
Him  Sum  Gi,  which  is  s.weet  and  pungent 
chicken,  and  Him  Sum  Yee,  which  is  sweet 
and  pungent  fish.  A  purpose  began  to  form 
in  his  globe  of  head.  In  that  purpose  shone 
the  character  of  Wong.  It  was  this:  If 
they  would  not  take  him  as  a  regular  official 
Boy  Scout  he  v/ould  be  a  Boy  Scout  anyhow. 
Self  appointed,  volunteer  he  might  be,  but 
,he  would  live  up  to  the  scout  law,  every 
word  of  it. 

The  words  of  the  scout  law  he  spelled  out, 
not  without  a  certain    amount    of  mental 
labor  and  brain  squeezing. 
Be  Prepared. 

Do  at  least  one  good  turn  daily. 
A  Scout  is  trustworthy;  his  honor  is  to 
be  trusted. 

A  Scout  is  brave;  he  has  the  courage  to 
face  danger  in  spite  of  fear. 

A  Scout  is  clean.    He  stands  for  clean 

speech  

And  so  through  the  other  rules.  Wong 
at  length  learned  them  by  heart,  and  as  he 
moved  back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen  with 
trays  of  tea  and  food  his  lips  could  be  seen 
forming  the  words  "A  Scow  is  cheerful. 
He  smi'  when  he  can." 

"A  Scow  is  he'pful.  He  muss  be  plepare 
at  any  time  to  save  life  " 

The  other  waiters  noticed  his  moving  lips 
and  were  surer  than  ever  that  all  the  minor 
devils  of  Hong-Moon  and  perhaps  a  major 
devil  or  two  were  housed  in  his  short,  full 
figure.  So  they  cuffed  him.  And  Wong,  re- 
calling Rule  Eight,  smiled;  and  recalling 
liule  Eleven,  did  not  shout  "You  go  helly!" 
as  once  he  had  done. 


From  the  Scout  Manual  he  learned  what 
one  must  know  and  do  before  one  can  be- 
come a  scout,  even  of  the  lowest  grade, 
which  is  tenderfoot.  The  ten  knots  a 
tenderfoot  must  be  able  to  tie  were  a  sore 
trial  to  Wong,  for  his  fingers  were  short  and 
clumsy;  but  in  time,  by  persistence,  he 
taught  himself  to  tie  them  all.  He  learned 
the  history  of  the  national  flag  and  how  to 
salute  it,  for  this  ■  was  required  too;  and 
considering  his  linguistic  handicaps  he  be- 
came able  to  give  an  almost  intelligible  re- 
cital of  the  scout  law. 

The  day  came  finally  when  Wong  felt  that 
his  period  of  probation  and  training  was 
over.  He  conscientiously  went  through  all 
the  tests  one  must  pass  to  be  a  tenderfoot, 
and  by  unanimous  vote  decided  that  he  had 
honestly  passed  them  all  and  was  eligible  to 
be  a  scout. 

So  one  night  when  all  the  other  men  had 
gone  to  bed  Wong  stole  down  to  the  smaller 
dining  room  and  there  by  the  light  of  a 
single  candle,  standing  amid  the  teak  tables 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  he  very  solemn- 
ly went  through  the  ritual  whereby  a  candi- 
date is  invested  with  the  title  of  tenderfoot 
scout.  He  was  in  uniform  of  course.  To 
get  together  a  uniform  approximately  like 
the  one  worn  by  regular  scouts  had  been 
one  of  the  first  steps  he  took.  Bit  by  bit 
he  collected  it — a  shirt  four  sizes  too  large, 
a  hat  three  sizes  too  small,  a  bandanna 
handkerchief  for  a  neckcloth,  patched, 
voluminous  breeches,  wrapped  leggings 
made  of  strips  of  burlap  bagging,  for  a 
badge  a  twisted,  battered  brass  brooch  he 
had  found  in  an  ash  can. 

Wong  made  himself  a  Boy  Scout  strictly 
according  to  ritual.  The  restaurant  tables 
played  the  roles  of  the  scout  patrols  at  at- 
tention, the  ice-water  cooler  was  the  scout- 
master. Wong  read  all  the  parts  of  the 
ceremony  in  a  low  reverent  whisper,  con- 
cluding with  the  scout  oath,  which  he  re- 
peated, as  he  stood  with  raised  hands: 

On  my  honor,  I  will  do  my  bess  to  do  my 
dooty  to  God  and  my  countlie,  and  to  obey 


the  Scow  Laws;  to  hep  other  people  at  all 
limes;  to  keep  mysef  fizzlly  strong,  mental- 
ly awake,  and  morly  straight. 

Then,  as  is  prescribed  in  the  Scout  Manu- 
al, he  gave  a  cheer  for  the  new  scout,  nine 
soft  'rahs.  with  three  Scow  Wongs  on  the 
end.  He  did  not  see  how  he  could  fulfill 
the  part  of  the  ceremony  which  called  for 
the  other  scouts  to  shake  hands  with  him 
and  welcome  him,  and  it  hurt  him  a  little  to 
have  omit  it.  However,  he  assigned  him- 
self to  a  patrol  and  with  stiff  military  car- 
riage took  his  place  in  the  imagninary  ranks. 

A  fitting  name  for  his  patrol  had  worried 
Wong  for  weeks.  He  did  not  know  the 
English  names  for  many  animals  beyond 
cat  and  dog,  and  these  hardly  seemed  in  the 
class  of  rattlesnake,  wolf  and  bear,  which 
Scoutmaster  Peddie's  troop  had  preempted. 
But  at  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was 
one  animal  with  which  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  it  seemed  singularly  fitting  to 
him  that  his  patrol  should  bear  the  name  of 
that  animal.    The  animal  was  the  shrimp. 

So  on  the  night  of  his  investiture  he 
whispered  in  the  dim  room,  lit  by  a  single 
candle,  "Scow  Wong  is  assigned  to  Slimp 
1 'a  trow." 

Then,  with  head  erect,  he  strode  to  his 
place  in  the  ranks  and  stood  at  attention 
for  a  full  minute,  his  rigid  hand  to  his  brow 
in  the  correct  scout  salute.  Then  he  blew 
out  the  candle,  crept  up  to  the  room  fall  of 
the  snores  of  the  other  waiters,  fumbled  off 
his  uniform  in  the  dark,  hid  it  under  his 
mattress  and  for  a  time  lay  smiling.  But 
the  smile  faded  away  before  he  went  to 
sleep;   something  was  lacking  somehow. 

Wong  was  now  a  Bay  Scout.  His  mem- 
bership might  not  be  recognized  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  other  scouts  might  deem  him 
spurious,  but  no  scout  ever  lived  up  to  the 
rules  more  faithfully  or  did  his  daily  good 
turn  more  cheerfully.  Of  course  he  never 
appeared  on  the  streets  in  his  uniform,  for 
he  was  haunted  by  a  fear  that  his  impersona- 
tion might  be  discovered;  his»  scout  activi- 
ties took  place  at  night,  when  the  rest  had 
gone  to  bed,  in  the  little  dining  room  among 
the  teawood  tables,  or,  now  and  tiien,  in 
stolen  moments  in  the  alley  next  to  the  rest- 
aurant. 

The  meetings  of  the  Shrimp  Patrol  were 
oideily,  serious,  dignified.  Wong,  acting  as 
scoutmaster,  would  call  out  in  as  deep  a 
l)ass  as  he  could  muster  "Scow  Wong,"  and 
then  in  his  own  normal  treble  would  answer 
"Here!"  and  snap  to  the  scout  salute,  chest 
out,  head  high,  hand  raised  crisply  to  eye- 
brow. His  next  step  in  scoutdom  was  from 
tenderfoot  to  second-class  scout,  and  that 
meant  learning  to  do  many  difficult  and 
complicated  things — signaling,  reading  the 
compass,  bandaging  a  wound,  cooking  meaf 
in  the  open  with  only  two  matches,  trotting 
a  mile — which  made  him  stiff  and  sore  for 
days — using  a  hatchet.  He  set  about 
mastering  the  requirements  in  his  slow, 
patient  way. 

Then  one  afternoon  Li  Tow  Poo  sent  him 
out  to  buy  a  duck.  His  way  led  past  the 
playground,  where  he  had  not  gone  for 
months.  He  thought  of  hurrying  past,  of  not 
looking,  but  the  noise  of  boys  at  play  made 
him  turn  his  head.  Rattlesnake  Patrol  was 
engaged  in  a  spirited  sham  battle  with  Bear 
Pati'ol,  while  the  scouts  of  Wolf  Patrol  were 


practicing  on  each  other  with  boxing  gloves 
Wong,  watching,  felt  a  sudden  great  empti- 
ness a  sharp  pain,  a  great  loneliness.  He 
had  been  playing  at  being  a  scout;  here  was 
the  real  thing.  He  had  tried  to  shut  out 
from  his  brain  the  vision  of  the  laughing, 
noisy  boys  when  he,  alone,  was  attempting 
to  play  the  games  he  had  seen  described  in 
the  Scout  Manual.  And  now  he  knew  he 
couldn't  do  it;  he  raised  the  sleeve  of  his 
worn  coat  to  his  face  to  keep  out  of  the 
sight  and  turned  away  with  heavy  steps 
and  a  heavier  heart.  He  knew  now  that 
the  Shrimp  Patrol  could  not  go  on. 

He  decided  on  his  way  home  with  the 
duck,  which  he  brought  back  by  a  round- 
about way,  for  he  did  not  want  to  see  the 
boys  at  play  again,  that  the  Shrimp  Patrol 
would  have  one  last  meeting  and  would  then 
disband  forever.  That  meeting  was  held 
the  following  afternoon,  and  since  the 
manual  said  meetings  should  as  far  as 
possible  he  held  outdoors  Wong  went  to  the 
narrow  alley  by  the  restaurant,  and  in  full 
scout  regalia  called  the  last  roll: 

"Scow  Wong." 

"Here!" 

"The  Slimp  Patrow  will  now  s'loot  flag." 

The  Shrimp  Patrol  did  so. 

"The  Slimp  Patrow  will  now  sing,  My 
Countlie,  'Tiss  Odee." 

The  patrol  sang  it  in  a  quavering  mix- 
ture of  soprano,  sob  and  squeak. 

"Scow  Wong,  of  Slimp  Patrow,  plees  give 
scow  laws." 

Scout  Wong,  very  rigid,  gave  forth  in  a 
comparatively  clear  voice  the  twelve  com. 
mandments  of  scoutdom. 

"Slimp  Patrow  will  now  have  siggle  drill, 
led  by  Scow  Wong." 

Wong  took  up  the  signaling  flags  he  hatl 
made  with  a  pair  of  old  napkins  and  some 
catchup,  and  began  slowly,  carefully  to  spell 
out  with  the  waving  flags  the  words: 

C-H-IN-A  BO-Y  H-A-V-E  Y-E-L-L-O-W 
B-E-L-L-Y.    C-A-N-T     B  E  B-O-Y  S-C-O-W. 

It  was  then  that  Wong  became  aware  that 
a  pair  of  eyes  were  watching  him.  His 
flags  stopped  waving  and  he  stared  at  the 
man  who  was  staring  at  him.  The  stranger 
had  come  a  few  feet  into  the  narrow  alley 
the  better  to  observe  the  actions  of  the 
solitary  member  of  the  Shrimp  Patrol. 
Wong  saw  that  he  was  a  short,  wide  man, 
with  a  sun-browned  face,  two  humorous 
eyes,  and  a  little  spike  of  gray  beard  that 
thrust  forward  like  a  horn.  Confused  and 
not  a  little  alarmed,  Wong  rolled  up  his 
flags  and  tried  to  slip  past  the  man.  But 
the  man  stopped  him. 

"Just  a  minute,  please,"  he  said.  "Who 
are  you?" 

"Scow  Wong,"  faltered.    "Slimp  Patrow." 

"What  patrol?" 

"Slimp." 

"Slimp?" 

There  were  deepening  wrinkles  aiuund 
the  man's  eyes. 

"Slimp,"  repeated  Wong. 
"Do  you  mean  'shrimp'?" 
Wong  nodded. 

"What  troop?"  asked  the  man. 
Wong  had  decided  on  a  number  tor  his 
troop  long  ago. 

"Nine  bundled  ninteen  nine,"  he  said. 
The  man  wrinkled  his  brow  more  deeply. 
"Most  peculiar,"  he  said,  partly  to  Wong 
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but  mostly  to  himself.    "There  is  no  such 
troop." 

He  looked  intently  at  Wong. 

"Who  is  your  scoutmaster?"  he  asked. 

Wong  wanted  very  much  to  run,  but  the 
man  blocked  the  way. 

"No     scowmasser,"     murmured  Wong. 

"Then  you're  not  really  a  Boy  Scout?" 

The  event  Wong  had  long  dreaded  had 
happened:  he  had  been  caught  imperson- 
ating a  scout.  He  looked  about  for  a  way 
to  escape,  but  he  saw  none. 

"Don't  you  know,"  went  on  the  man,  "that 
you  have  no  right  to  pretend  to  be  what  you 
are  not?  To  wear  that  uniform,  to  go 
through  that  ritual?  Only  duly  qualified 
Boy  Scouts  can   " 

"No  could  be  Boy  Scow."  murmured  Wong 
miserably.    "Got  yella  belly." 

"Just  a  minute,"  the  man  said.  "Who 
said  that   ? 

A  sharp  insistent  voice  in  a  window  a- 
bove  cut  short  the  man's  sentence. 

Li  Tow  Foo's  seamed  face  was  thrust 
from  a  window  on  a  neck  wattled  as  a  tur- 
key's, and  in  drill  Chinese  he  cried,  "Come 
up  here  at  once,  Wong,  child  of  iniquity! 
Are  there  not  ducks  to  be  plucked  and 
shrimps  to  be  shucked  for  to-night's  feast? 
Come  up  or  I'll  come  down  and  carve  thy 
less  than  useless  body  into  very  small 
bits." 

"Muss  go!"  exclaimed  Wong  urgently. 
"Boss  he  call.  A  scow  is  obedient.  Rule 
Seven." 

He  pushed  past  the  man  and  darted  up 
the  steps  to  the  angry  Li  Tow  Foo.  His 
teeth  were  chattering,  but  it  was  not  from 
fear  of  that  ancient;  indeed,  it  would  have 
suited  Wong  at  that  dark  moment  if  Li  Tow 
Foo  had  carried  out  the  oft-repeated  threat 
to  carve  him  in  very  small  bits.  His  ambi- 
tion had  guttered  out;  the  Shrimp  Patrol 
had  disbanded  ignominiously,  and  he  had  in- 
curred he  knew  not  what  penalty  once  the 
man  with  the  spike  of  beard  caught  him. 

Li  Tow  Foo  chided  him  loudly. 

"Offspring  of  some  highly  unpleasant 
minor  devil" —  smack — "take  off  those 
brown  rags  and  put  on  thy  proper  garb." 
Smack.  "Is  there  not  much  work  for  thee?" 
Smack.  "Tonight  at  seven  we  must  have 
ready  a  special  feast,  with  lanterns,  for 
seven  and  twenty  in  the  small  room  on  the 
top  floor.  Go  thither  to  prepare  the  feast." 
Smack. 

As  with  sore  and  frightened  heart  and 
mournful  face  Wong  set  out  the  many  little 
bowls  that  were  to  hold  the  rice  and  the 
chow  main,  he  glanced  now  and  then  in 
apprehension  toward  the  door,  expecting  at 
any  second  to  see  enter  there  the  man  with 
the  spike  of  beard,  who  would  expose  him 
as  a  pseudo  scout. 

The  time  for  the  feast  was  set  at  seven 
but  at  a  minute  after  six  the  first  guest 
arrived.  It  was  Scout  Tomasso,,  in  full  uni- 
form, his  face  agleam  from  laundry  soap. 
He  was  proud  to  the  point  of  loquacity. 

"Lo,   Chink,"   he  greeted   Wong  affably. 

"Lo,"  said  Wong  dejectedly.  "What  do 
you  want?" 

"Say,"  remarked  Scout  Tomasso,  "snap 
outa  your  fog.  Our  troop  is  havin'  its  big 
blow-out  in  this  joint  to-night." 

Wong  had  not  thought  nis  cup  of  woe 
could  hold  another  dj'op,  but  it  could,  and 


this  news  was  it. 

"They're  going  to  make  me  a  second- 
class  scout  to-night,"  remarked  Tomasso, 
attempting  unsuccessfully  not  to  appear 
excited.  "Me  an'  four  others.  An'  the  new 
scoutmaster's  going  to  be  here.  And  they 
're  going  to  give  Steve — acout — Casey  a 
medal  of  honor  for  puUin  a  little  goil  outa 
a  manhole  she  fell  inta.  And  d'  big  bug  is 
coming  himself,  to  pin  it  on  Steve!" 

"Big  bug?"  repeated  Wong  dully. 

"Sure.    D'head  egg  of  all  d' scouts." 

A  penetrating  voice  inquired  in  Chinese 
where  that  base-born  child  of  idleness,  Wong 
was,  and  why  in  the  name  of  legions  of 
fiends  was  he  not  tending  to  the  shrimps 
Wong  hurried  away  to  his  tasks. 

In  the  little  private  dining  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  structure,  a  rickety  old 
tinder  box  that  housed  the  restaurant  of  Li 
Tow  Foo,  the  scouts,  very  clean,  a  little  self- 
conscious,  and  inordinately  happy,  sat  at  a 
long  table  and  nudged  each  other's  ribs  ex- 
pectantly. The  room  had  been  decorated 
for  the  occasion  with  paper  lanterns  of 
many  colors,  and  from  the  metal  ceiling 
fluttered  long  streamers  of  crepe  paper. 

Wong  peeping  through  the  partly  open 
door  ran  a  morose  eye  down  the  row  of  shin- 
ing, happy  faces,  and  stopped,  fascinated,  at 
the  end.  There  sat  Scoutmaster  Peddie. 
plainly  glad  that  he  was  giving  up  so 
strenuous  a  movement  as  scouting  and  his 
successor,  a  tanned,  easy-smiling  young  man 
And  between  them  sat  a  figure  on  whom 
Wong's  eye  had  stubbed.  It  was  the  short, 
wide  man  with  the  spike  of  gray  beard. 
Wong's  heart  came  to  a  full  stop.  To  be 
denounced  in  private  as  an  impostor  would 
be  bad;  to  be  publicly  denounced  before  the 
scouts  would  be  unbearable.  He  gripped 
the  sleeve  of  his  fellow  waiter.  Long  Sam 
Hi. 

In  urgent  Chinese  he  said,  "Let  me  stand 
by  the  dumb-waiter  and  hand  up  the  dishes. 
You  serve  at  table.    You  keep  tips." 

"Won't  be  tips,"  said  the  astute  Long  Sam 
Hi. 

"I'll  give  you  a  dollar,"  Wong  said  des- 
perately. 

"Where  is  it?" 

From  a  seam  in  his  skirt  Wong  produced 
a  crumpled  dollar,  which  he  had  saved  to 
buy  a  scout  knife;  Long  Sam  Hi  transferred 
it  to  a  ream  in  his  shirt. 

As  the  bowls  came  up  the  dumb-waiter 
from  the  kitchen  below,  Wong  took  them  off 
and  arranged  them  on  trays  for  Long  Sam 
Hi  to  carry  to  the  diners.  It  was  not  much 
of  an  affair,  that  dumb-waiter.  It  was  a 
stunted,  misses'  size  dumb-waiter,  hardly 
big  enough  for  a  single  bowl  of  chop  suey. 
It  appeared  to  be  an  afterthought.  The 
opening  to  it  was  a  mere  hole  in  the  wall, 
waist  high  and  hardly  a  foot  square.  When 
not  actually  taking  dishes  from  the  little 
platform  that  wheezed  its  way  up  and  down 
the  shaft  Wong  protruded  his  head  into  the 
blackness.  He  did  this  because  he  did  not 
wish  the  scouts  to  see  him,  particularly  the 
man  with  the  spike  of  beard;  he  did  not 
want  them  to  know  that  he  was  ci*ying  and 
that  he  had  turned  from  the  gay  scene  to 
let  the  tears  follow  each  other  over  his 
curve  of  cheek  to  the  rim  of  his  face  and 
from  there  down  through  the  dark  to  the 
fofit  of  the  tiny  shaft. 
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The  exuberant  scouts  had  reached  the 
stage  of  ice  cream  and  rice  cakes,  and  the 
man  with  the  spike  of  beard  was  speaking 
to  them. 

"Scouts,"  Wong  heard  him  say,  "I  am 
glad  to  be  with  you  on  this  proud  occasion 
when  some  of  you  will  receive  the  badges  of 
first  and  second  class  scouts  and  one  of  you 
will  receive  the  scout's  medal  for  heroism. 
First,  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  your  new 

leader.  Scoutmaster  Bruce,  who  will  " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  In  the  kitchen  be- 
low something  had  happened.  There  were 
screams  of  a  man  in  pains,  loud  squeals  in 
excited  Chinese,  a  rushing  of  many  feet,  the 
jumbled  shouting  of  many  voices,  and  then 
a  roaring  cracking  sound  that  drowned  all 
the  other  noises. 

"Fire!  "  cried  Ernest  Peddle. 

A  puff  of  black  smoke  shot  from  the 
narrow  mouth  of  the  dumb-waiter.  Wong 
standing  there  was  choked  by  it. 

The  man  with  the  spike  of  beard  did  not 
seem  to  be  excited;  his  voice  was  still  low 
and  easy,  but  there  was  a  new  note,  a  note 
of  command  in  it. 

"Remember  you  are  scouts,"  he  said. 
"You'll  go  out  quietly.  No  confusion. 
Scoutmaster  Bruce,  lead  the  scouts  down- 
stairs in  single  file." 

The  new  scautmaster  started  for  the  door, 
but  before  he  could  reach  it  a  round  figure 
in  a  black  coat  and  white  apron  had  jumped 
ahead  of  him  and  had  slid  shut  the  heavy 
door  of  galvanized  iron. 

"No  can  go  that  way,"  said  Wong,  stand- 
ing erect  and  barring  the  way.  "Stairs  all 
fire  like  go-helly." 

Scoutmaster  Bruce  swung  about  sharply. 

"The  Chinese  boy  is  right,"  he  whispered 
to  the  man  with  the  spike  of  beard.  "He 
shut  the  door  just  in  time.  The  fire  has  be- 
gun to  roar  up  the  stairs." 

"We're  trapped!"  cried  Ernest  Peddle. 
"That  door  can't  keep  out  the  flames  long." 

"Sh-h-h!"  commanded  the  man  with  the 
spike  of  beard.  "Don't  show  the  boys  that 
they're  in  danger.  The  door  will  hold  back 
the  flames  five  minutes.  We  can  get  out 
the  window  in  less." 

"But  the  flames  will  come  up  the  dumb- 
waiter!" wailed  Ernest  Peddle.  "See.  It 
has  no  door. 

The  man  with  the  spike  of  beard  turned 
on  his  heel.  The  boys  were  huddling  to- 
gether in  the  corner,  their  faces  white. 

"Quick-  The  window!"  ordered  the  man 
with  the  spike  of  beard. 

Scoutmaster  Bruce  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  window  and  made  a  swift  survey. 

"No  use,"  he  said  in  a  level  voice.  "It's 
four  stories  to  the  street." 

"Haven't  we  rope?"  shot  out  the  man 
with  the  beard. 

"Each  scout  has  a  three-foot  length  of  knot- 
ting rope,"  reported  the  new  scoutmaster. 

"Good.  Have  them  tie  the  ends  together. 
Scouts  forms  a  line.  Tie  your  ropes  to- 
gether to  make  one  long  rope.  Snap  into  it. 
Quick! " 

Like  automatons  the  boys  obeyed. 

"There  won't  be  time,  there  won't  be 
time!"  cried  a  hysterical  voice.  It  was 
Ernest  Peddie's.  "The  flames  will  come 
through  the  dumb-waiter  and  catch  the 
paper  hangings.  Look!" 

Little  tongues  of  flames  were  beginning  to 


lick  around  the  edges  of  the  dumb-waiter. 

"Bruce"  — the  voice  of  the  man  with  the 
beard  was  tense — "that  hole  must  be 
stopped.  If  the  draft  sucks  the  smallest 
flame  into  this  room  " 

"I  can't  block  it  with  the  table;  they're 
fastened  down,"  snapped  back  the  scout- 
master. 

"Stop  up  the  hole,  stop  up  the  hole!" 
Peddle  was  wringing  his  hands. 

Smoke  was  coming  through  the  aperture 
and  filling  the  room;  the  boys  were  begin- 
ning to  wipe  their  smarting  eyes;  their  line 
was  wavering. 

"Block  that  hole  somehow!"  shouted  the 
man  with  the  spike  of  beard. 

"I  stop  hole!"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 
The  man  turned  quickly. 

"Why!"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  the  Shrimp 
Patrol." 

Stiffly  Wong  snapped  to  attention  and 
his  hands  went  to  his  eyebrow  in  the  scout 
salute.  Then,  a  sudden  ball  of  action,  he 
ran  to  the  dumb-waiter.  Black  smoke,  fore- 
runner of  flame,  was  pouring  from  the  hole- 
Wong  stripped  off  his  coat  and  tried  to  hold 
it  over  the  aperture.  The  smoke  drove  it 
aside  as  a  gale  drives  a  jib.  Tne  boys  were 
growing  wild-eyed  with  fright.  Wong  for  a 
little  second  hesitated.  Then  he  faced  the 
hole  and  forced  his  plump  body  into  it. 
The  black  smoke  stopped  coming  into  the 
room. 

The  scouts  finished  their  line;  one  by  one 
they  slid  down  it  to  safety. 

The  last  to  go  were  the  man  with  the 
spike  of  beard  and  Scoutmaster  Bruce. 
Over  Bruce's  broad  shoulder  lay  a  small 
figure  in  what  had  once  been  an  apron. 

Two  stalwart  members  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department  were  very  gently  carry- 
ing into  the  accident  ward  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital a  stretcher  containing  a  small,  plump 
bandaged  figure. 

"Some  noive!"  remarked  Fireman  Dan 
Reardon,  of  Engine  No.  73,  to  Fireman  Tom^ 
Feehan,  of  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  19. 

"Will  he  live,  do  yuh  think,  wit'  his  belly 
all  boined  that  way  .'  "  said  ^^^lreman  Feehan. 

"Didn't  yuh  hear  d'doc  say  a  Chink  has 
nine  lives?"  said  Fireman  .ieardon.  "An' 
he's  a  Chink.    Some  noive^  ;i  you  ast  me." 

"You  said  sumpin,"  said  Fireman  Feehan. 
"An'  him  a  yella-belly." 

"He  ain't  got  a  yella  belly  now,"  observed 
Fireman  Reardon.  "But  I'm  here  to  speak 
up  and  say  he  had  a  noive." 

"You  said  sumpin,"  said  Fireman  Feehan. 
"What's  that  he's  holdin'  so  tight  in  his 
fist?" 

"Aw,  that's  a  medal  or  sumpin  that  says 
he  is  a  first-class  scout    or    sumpin,"  an 
swered  Fireman  Reardon.    "Didn't  yuh  see 
d'way  d'Chink  kid  grinned  when  d'old  egg 
wit  d'chin  whisker  pinned  it  on  him?" 
THE  ENC) 


In  the  Silent  Worker  a  picture  of  those 
who  attended  the  convention  of  the  Montana 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  August  31-Sept.  3, 
recently  appeared  and  we  noticed  the  like- 
nesses of  Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  and  her  two 
children,  Cornell  and  Katherine,  survivors 
of  the  late  Philip  Brown,  once  a  fellow- 
worker  and  warm-hearted  friend  of  the 
writer  in  the  Louisana  School. 

— The  Deaf  Mississippian. 
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OUR  EASTER  PROGRAM. 

Our  Easter  program  was  given  in  the 
chapel  on  Sunday  afternoon  starting  at  2:30, 
with  Miss  Wood  and  Mr.  Taylor  in  charge. 

The  following  program  was  given: 
Anthem — "He  Is  Not  Here  ' 
Senior  Chorus 

Recitation — (Spoken)  "Easter" 

Lillian  Pouliot,  Velma  Goldizen  and  Leylan 

Wood. 

Song — "At  Easter  Time" 

Junior  Chorus 

Recitation — (Spoken)    "Easter  Bells" 
Irene  Colwell 

Reading — "Why  Seek  Ye' 

Margaret  Martin,  (Signed  by  Lilly  Mattson) 

Piano  Solo — "Souvenir" 

Frank  Heffern 

Owing  to  Mr.  Menzemer's  absence  in  the 
east,  Mr.  Taylor  gave  the  Easter  lecture. 
He  gave  us  a  very  fine  talk,  about  the  vari- 
ous events  after  Christ  had  been  crucified. 
We  know  it  is  a  difficult  Visk  to  try  to  talk, 
and  at  the  same  time  sign  wiiat  one  is  say 
ing;  but  Mr.  Taylor  accomplished  this  with- 
out any  apparent  trouble.  He  held  us  spell- 
bound. 

This  brought  the  excellent  program  to  a 
close.  — Margaret  Martin. 


WHAT  MUST  I  DO  TO  KEEP  MY  BODY 
STRONG? 

I  must  drink  lots  of  water. 

I   must   exercise   at   least   fifteen  minutes 

every  day. 
1  must  have  lots  of  fresh  air. 
I  must  keep  my  windows  open  evrery  night 

while  1  am  asleep. 
1  must  brush  my  teeth  every  day. 
1  must  drink  pure  milk. 

I  must  keep  my  windows  open  every  night 
1  must  not  use  the  same  towel  another  child 
uses. 

I  must  have  lots  r>f  sunshine. 

1  must  not  put  mo.^ey  or  pencils  into  my 

mouth. 

1  must  not  wet  my  fingers  with  my  lips  or 
tongue  when  I  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

I  must  sit  and  stand  erect. 

1  must  kill  every  fly  1  see. 

I  m.ist  not  chew  tobacco  or  smoke. 

I  must  chew  my  food  well. 

1  must  eat  three  of  the  following  articles  of 
food,  cereals,  eggs  or  meat. 

1  must  not  drink  tea  or  coffee. 

— Colorado  Index. 


A   MAN   WITHOUT  A   SINGLE  VICE. 

A  senator  without   a   single   "vice"  has 
just  been  discovered. 
He  does  not  smoke. 
He  does  not  chew. 
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He  does  not  drink  coffee. 

He  likewise  abstains  from  tea. 

He  is  ignorant  of  the  taste  of  alcoholic 
stimulants. 

He  doesn't  know  a  spade  from  a  heart  or  a 
deuce  from  a  jack. 

He  has  never  danced  and  doesn't  intend  to. 

He  has  never  fallen  a  victim  to  golf. 

Then  what  does  he  do,  when  not  senatori- 
alizing? 

He  rides  horseback. 

And  who  is  he? 

None  other  than  Senator  Wm.  B.  Borah, 
the  fiery  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

When  he  was  young  enough  to  accumu- 
late these  "bad  habits"  of  the  average  man, 
he  was  too  busy  working  his  way  through 
college  in  Kansas  where  he  did  janitor's 
chores  to  pay  for  his  education.  Since 
then,  he's  been  too  busy  making  a  name  as 
a  good  lawyer  and  a  good  politician  to  take 
them  up. — Ex. 


DEAF    FOLKS    HEAR    RADIO  THROUGH 
BONES 

The  deaf  will  feel  concerts  broadcast  by 
radio! 

That  is,  if  the  invention  of  a  Londoner 
can  be  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  radio  receiving  instrument. 

This  Londoner,  S.  G.  Brown,  has  invented 
what  he  calls  an  ossiphone,  a  device  w^hich 
will  enable  a  deaf  person  to  hear  through 
his  bones. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  small  rect- 
angular box,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
taken  up  by  an  electromagnet,  with  an  iron 
bar  between  the  poles.  The  bar  is  such 
that  it  can  be  made  to  vibrate  when  the 
slight  impulses  of  radio  are  sent  through 
the  magnet. 

Extending  from  the  magnet  and  bar  is  a 
key  with  an  ebonite  knob.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  connected  to  the  phone  switches  of 
a  radio  receiving  set  a  deaf  person  can  hear 
the  concert  merely  by  placing  his  knuckles 
against  the  knob. 

When  it  is  desired  to  hear  another  per- 
son in  the  same  room  a  transmitting  instru- 
ment called  an  "'aural  Ijox,"  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  ossiphone.  The  aural 
box  is  connected  through  a  set  of  dry  cells 
to  the  ossiphone.  Speech  entering  the  aural 
box  can  be  heard  in  the  same  way  broad- 
cast sounds  are  heard  through  the  ossi- 
phone. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  deafness 
which,  Brown  says,  his  ossiphone  can  not 
overcome.  That  is  the  deafness  that  is 
due  to  disease  of  the  aural  nerves  leading 
to  the  brain.  For  this,  it  is  said,  no  instru- 
ment has  as  yet  proved  successful. 

But  where  deafness  is  due  to  merely  a 
physical  cause,  affecting  only  the  outer  oi' 
even  the  middle  ear,  the  ossiphone  has 
proved  successful.  Instead  of  merely 
energizing,  or  magnifying  sound  this  instru- 
ment transmits  the  sound  vibrations  through 
the  bones  of  the  body  to  the  aural  nerves 
that  have  remained  unharmed,  and  through 
these  to  the  brain. 

Scientists,  who  have  put  this  instrument 
to  test,  say  it  has  produced  satisfactory  re- 
sults. — Selected. 
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Once  more  we  are  struggling  with  conta- 
gion. A  very  light  form  of  Scarletina  has 
broken  out  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Five  boys  and  four  girls  have  developed  the 
disease  and  are  quarantined  in  the  hospital. 
None  of  them  has  been  seriously  sick  and 
all  are  in  the  convalescent  stage.  We  hop'^ 
to  hold  the  disease  down  to  the  present 
number. 


We  are  anxious  to  clear  up  so  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  anything  interefering 
with  our  gymnastic  exhibition,  which  comes, 
this  year,  on  May  18.  We  have  a  nice  class 
and  wish  the  public  to  see  what  work  we  do 
in  this  line,  as  well  as  in  our  regular  school 
work. 


We  have  purchased  a  i-.ew  steel  flag-pole 
and  hope  to  "set"  it  very  soon,  so  that  "Old 
Glory"  may  once  more  wave  over  our  school. 
The  old  wooden  flag-pole  on  top  of  the  main 
building,  had  a  pulley  at  the  top  and  this 
finally  pulled  out.  We  dirl  not  consider  it 
safe  for  any  one  to  climb  uia  old  pole  for  it 
is  getting  rather  old  and  if  it  should  break, 
the  fall  would  mean  certain  death.  Our 
new  pole  will  decidely  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  front  of  our  main  building. 


'Synthetic  Sight"  and  -Synthetic  Hear- 
ing" has  long  been  a  dream  which  has  been 
indulged  in  by  many  anxious  ones.  A  few 
days  ago  we  noticed  in  a  magazine  where 
some  university  was  experimenting  with 
some  young  men.  They  were  learning  to 
"hear"  with  their  fingers.  r\'ow  comes  the 
following  to  cheer  the  blind: 

Chicago,  April  7. — Two  thousand  years 
from  today  will  man  be  seeing  with  his 
hands  ? 

Will  civilization  advance  to  a  point  where 


it  will  destroy  through  disuse  the  normal 
faculties  of  sight  and  hearing  and  force 
watchful  nature  to  come  to  the  rescue  and 
supply  us  with  a  sixth  sense — what  scient- 
ists now  are  calling  a  "compensating  sense." 

All  this  is  suggested  by  experiments  now 
under  way  by  Professor  Robert  H.  Gault, 
head  of  the  department  of  psychology  of 
Northwestern  University  here,  who  already 
has  succeeded  in  transmitting  spoken  mess- 
ages through  the  finger  tips  of  a  subject 
whose  ears  were  covered  by  sound-proof 
bandages. 

Further  weight  is  given  to  Gault's  theories 
by  Carl  Bostrom,  Chicago  youth  who  is  total- 
ly blind.  Bostrom  is  able  perfectly  to  "see" 
his  way  about,  depending  entirely  on  the 
highly  sensitized  nerves  in  his  cheeks,  which 
enable  him  to  detect  trees,  buildings  and 
people  with  as  much  accuracy  as  would  nor- 
mal eyes. 

Bostrom's  statements  nave  been  .  con- 
firmed by  rigorous  scientific  tests. 

"Synthetic  Sight" 

In  these  phenomena,  medical  experts 
agree,  lies  the  possibility  of  restoring  syn- 
thetic sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the 
deaf. 

"We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  dis- 
covery," Professor  Gauk  says.  "We  are 
just  starting  to  tap  a  great  reservior  in  man 
of  heretofore  unsuspected  powers. 

"Nature  has  equipped  the  average  human 
being  with  limitless  compensating  forces, 
which  if  once  understooa  will  enable  the 
maimed  and  handicappea  once  more  to  re- 
sume their  places  as  useful  members  of 
society. 

"They  will  be  given  what  might  be  called 
substitute  organs  to  take  the  place  of  those 
of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 

"By  that  I  do  not  mean  tnat  missing  parts 
of  the  body  can  be  forced  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended.  I  mean 
the  sense  of  touch  will  be  developed  to  such 
a  degree  that  its  substitute  uses  will  be 
manifold  and  its  advantages  oeyond  present 
power  to  describe. 

Seen  In  Lower  Animals 

"I  am  familiar  with  predictions  of  those 
who  say  our  neurotic  mode  of  living  will 
rob  us  of  sight  as  well  as  feet  and  other  or- 
gans within  a  short  space  of  time,  due  to 
over-use  of  some  members  and  non-use  of 
others. 

"Whether  any  such  thing  will  happen  I 
am  unwilling  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny. 
But  if  such  deterioration  does  take  place, 
nature  will  be  at  hand  to  compensate. 

"We  see  this  protection  to  the  lower  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

"Fishes  in  the  fathomless  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  night  is  ever  present,  have  been 
equipped  with  lantern  eyes. 

"On  all  sides,  so  we  see,  the  compensat- 
ing force  is  at  work.  When  it  has  been 
pinned  down  and  turned  into  reconstruc- 
tive channels  science  will  become  an  agency 
for  reclamation — reclamation  of  human  be- 
ingg — as  well  as  a  preventive  agency." 


"If  you  must  knock — build  something." 

— Sel. 
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"Of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is 
no  end"  said  the  wise  man  some  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  This  statement  was 
brought  to  mind  by  the  recent  publication  of 
the  fact  that  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
twenty-two  saw  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred thirty-eight  new  books  and  pamphlets 
sent  forth  from  American  presses.  Of  this 
number,  eight  hundred  sixty-five  were  new 
editions  of  books  previouisly  published,  but 
the  rest  were  absolutely  new  publications. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  fiction 
leads  the  list  with  almost  one-eighth  of  the 
total  number  issued,  one  thousand  ninety- 
eight  new  books  being  listed  in  this  depart- 
ment. One  would  naturally  expect  the 
proportion  to  be  even  greater. 

Religion  comes  next  with  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  new  books,  and  yet  some  people 
say  that  religion  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Some  one  must  be 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion in  its  different  phases  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  publish  such  a  number  of  new 
books,  in  addition  to  the  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  books  that  have  made  religious 
history.  This  interest  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  religion's  twin  sister, 
sociology,  although  slightly  surpassed  in 
number  by  "science"  in  its  numerous  phases 
and  by  poetry  and  drama  combined,  still 
follows  closely  with  six  hundred  forty-eight 
new  books. 

Five  hundred  forty-foui  juvenile  books 
were  added  to  the  already  long  list  prepared 
for  children,  five  hundred  eighteen  new 
books  of  history  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  past,  while  five  hundred  six  new  books 
are  available  to  augment  oar  knowledge  and 
skill  along  technical  lines. 

Every  department  of  knowledge  is  re- 
presented by  a  wealth  of  material  that  would 
leave  little  time  for  anything  else,  if  one 
read  all  that  comes  out  even  along  the  lines 
in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Even  in  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine  and  education 
one  would  have  to  read  more  than  one  book 
every  two  days  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
issues  of  the  press. 

With  such  an  abundance  of  material,  the 
difficulty  is  to  know  what  fo  select,  for  one 
can  afford  to  read  only  the  best,  the  most 
wholesome,  the  most  helpful.  About  the 
best  one  can  do  is  to  depend  largely  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  not  always 
to  be  the  "first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried." 

— T. 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf  is  no 
longer  to  be  called  the  "Arkansas  Deaf 
Mute  Institute,"  as  a  law  was  recently 
passed  which    changed    «is    name    to  the 

'Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf."  Con- 
gratulations, Dr.  Dobyns,  on  the  change. 
We  shall  all  hail  the  day  when  the  word 
"mute"  shall  follow  the  word  "dumb"  into 

'innocuous  dissuetude,"  in  relation  to  our 
schools.  — T. 


The  report  of  the  Florida  school  just  re- 
ceived is  elaborately  illustrated  and  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  printer's  art,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  school  from 
which  it  comes. — T. 


The  "Lone  Star"  of  April  15,  publishes 
the  last  installment  of  a  history  of  the  Texas 
school.  The  first  installments  were  written 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  who  was  connected 
with  the  school  for  many  years  as  steward, 
teacher  or  superintendent,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Harris  Taylor,  who  was  also  at 
one  time  a  teacher  in  the  school.  The  more 
recent  installments  seem  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
from  the  reports  and  other  documents 
available.  We  have  found  the  history  very 
interesting.  It  would  seem  that  if  all  the 
installments  were  collected  and  bound  and 
preserved,  it  would  form  a  volume  that 
would  become  increasingly  valuable  in  the 
years  to  come. — T. 


School  for  De^if  Loud  Speaker  May  be  Used 
to  Send  Out  Concret  Programs,  So  That  En- 
tire  City    May  Hear 

Something  sensational  in  the  way  of  throw- 
ing the  sounds  of  voice  and  instruments 
thru  the  air  is  to  be  tried  soon  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Citizens  in  the  west 
end  of  the  city  and  even  as  far  east  as 
Prairie  street,  have  been  hearing  programs 
broadcasted  from  the  radio  apparatus  at  the 
top  of  the  main  building.  The  sounds 
picked  up  are  taken  thru  stages  of  ampilifi- 
cation  and  then  sent  out  thru  a  ten-foot  horn 
on  the  roof.  * 

Col.  O.  C.  Smith  is  planning  to  use  the 
amplifiers  and  horn  to  send  out  concerts  by 
local  talent.  These  cannot  be  picked  up  by 
radio  instruments,  but  will  be  heard  all  over 
the  city,  it  is  probable  that  a  program  of 
this  sort  will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
more  detailed  announcements  will  be  made 
later. 

Col.  Smith  states  that  he  has  the  promise 
of  an  abundance  of  local  talent  to  contribute 
the  programs.  The  possibility  of  singing  or 
playing  to  the  entire  city  at  one  time  offers 
a  real  novelty  in  the  way  of  entertainment. 

— Sel. 


A      MERCHANTILE  TRANSACTION. 

"A  pound  of  jumps!"  and  I  looked  in  sir- 
prise 

At  little  black  Rose  with  her  shining  eyes. 

"A  pound  of  jumps! — my  mother  said 
A  pound  of  jumps,"  and  she  nodded  her  head. 

"But,  my  dear,  we've  flour,  and  sugar  in 
lumps, 

And  peanuts,  but  never  a  pound  of  jumps. 

With  walnuts  and  chestnuts  and  corn  that 
pops — " 

"O,  O!  I  forgot!  it's  a  pound  of  hops!" 

— Francis  A.  Humphrey. 
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Miss  Carver  was  my  teacher  last  year. 
She  went  to  Oregon.  She  sent  Easter  cards 
to  us.  She  sent  a  box  of  flowers  to  our 
teacher.    We  thank  her  very  much. 

—Arthur  Thomas 


Frank  Amann  has  been  sick  since  April 
2.  He  went  to  the  hospital.  We  are  sorry 
that  Frank  is  sick.  We  jave  missed  him 
from  our  class.  We  shall  all  be  happy  to 
have  him  come  back  again. — Montana  Parr. 


MONTANA     PARR'S  BIRTHDAY 

Montana  Parr's  birthday  was  on  April  3. 
We  had  a  good  time  on  Montana's  birthday. 
We  played  several  games  in  our  school 
room.  She  received  two  i)ackages  on  her 
birthday.  One  package  was  from  her 
mother,  and  one  was  from  her  friend.  She 
enjoyed  them.  Some  of  us  pupils  said  to 
her,  "I  wish  you  a  happy  birthday."  She 
said  to  us,  "Thank  you."  She  is  in  my 
class.  She  is  fourteen  years  old.  We  are 
in  the  third  grade  now. 

—Chester  Patrick. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For 

MARCH,  1923. 
Deaf  Department 

Amann,  FranK  McPherson,  Bessie 

Baker,  Edward  Nader,  Ruby 

Barker,  Henry  Nace,  Elmer 

Biavaschy,  Ida  Nagel,  John 

Bragg,  Maxine  Nickerson,  Henry 

Bubnash,  Mary  Noyd,  Bertha 

Bennett,  Emil  Olbu,  Ole  C. 

Chinadle,  Adella  Olson,  Edward 

Chinadle,  Helen  Pari^  Montana 

Colwell,  Irene  Patrick,  Chester 

Christie,  Ethel  Peterson,  Delbert 

Drinville,  George  Penman,  Thelma 

Farthing,  Nettie  Pouliot,  Lillian 

Goldizen,  Velma  Raymond,  Johnson 

Gilliam,  William  Revelle,  Lloyd 

Harrington,  Theresa  Ranieri,  Julia 

Hopsen,  MarcuUus  Schoenberg.  Mauric 

Howard,  Lewis  Schoenberg,  Harry 

Herbold,  Fulton  Smidt,  Gertie 

Herbold,  Walter  Sparks.  George 

Johnson,  Helen  Tilrlen,  Harry 

Johnson,  Raymond  Thomas,  Arthur 

Krumn,  Evelyn  Tuggle,  Roy 

Kupfer,  Edna  Tularski,  Stepha 

Maine,  Mary  Vandecar,  Delos 

Mattson,  Lilly  Wilhelm,  Edith 

Molyneaux,  Myrtle  Wilson,  Clarence 

Manza,  Laura  E.  Wood,  Leylan 

Martin,  Margaret  Yaeger,  May 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 


Blind  Dap 

Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Jensen,  Alma 
Kauffman,  Charles 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Mikkelson,  Andy 


artment 

Roberts,  Jacob 
Selon,  John 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Sprague,  Mildred 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 
Zunich,  Joe 


\^eaf  departments 

LOCAL   NEWS   FROM   THE   BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 

Some  of  the  boys  are  sick  and  have  been 
confined  to  the  hospital  for  several  days. 
They  are  doing  very  nicely. 

The  little  boys  like  to  watch  the  bigger 
boys  fly  their  kites  in  the  air. 

Pulton  Herbold  is  glad  to  gee  back  to  his 
school  work.  He  was  confined  to  the 
hospital  for  a  few  days. 

Leylan  Wood  always  brings  a  grape  fruit 
for  his  breakfast  to  the  dining  room  in  the 
morning. 

Marcellus  Hopsen  receives  a  daily  paper 
from  home.  It  tells  him  lots  of  news  of 
what  happened  in  Wyoming. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  a  fine  gymnast.  He  has 
always  succeeded  in  what  he  attempted  to 
do  in  the  gymnasium.    Good  work!  Roy. 

John  Nagel  often  thinks  that  he  will  go 
to  Butte  to  box  with  the  boxer  kids.  He 
is  certainly  a  fine  boxer. 

Henry  Nickerson  and  his  little  boys 
built  a  little  play  house  back  of  our  school. 
He  must  be  a  good  carpenter. 

Harry  Schoenberg  got  a  big  package 
from  his  sister  for  Easter.  It  made  him 
happy  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  brother. 
Maurice. 

Clarence  Wilson  and  Edwin  Seller  are 
very  fond  of  searching  over  the  old  junk 
piles  along  the  river.  Maybe  they  will  be 
the  junk-dealers  some  day. 

Walter  Herbold  is  very  anxious  to  get 

home  very  soon  for  he  wants  to  spend  the 

most  of  his  time  during  the  summer  in 
driving  his  father's  car. 

Delos  Vandecar  went  home  the  Friday 
before  Easter  to  spend  the  week-end  with 
his  parents.  He  returned  to  school  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

William  Yaeger's  birthday  was  on  April 
4.  We  wished  him  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  He  got  lots  of  packages  which 
contained  "eats"  from  home. 


After  recess,  on  Friday  March  30,  when 
we  came  back  to  school,  Miss  Williamson 
told  us  to  look  for  Easter  eggs.  Then  we 
looked  and  found  them  in  the  desks,  in  the 
chalk,  rack,  on  the  table,  behind  the  radi- 
ators and  on  the  map-cass.  1  found  twelve 
candy  eggs.  Adela  found  the  most.  Miss 
Williamson  told  us  that  the  rabbit  came 
here  and  hid  the  eggs,  but  we  do  not  believe 
it.  — Helen  Chinadle 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Edith  Wilhelm,  Reporter 

May  Yaeger  got  some  guods  from  home. 
She  is  going  to  make  a  new  dress. 

Bertha  Noyd's  mother  sent  her  two  new 
dresses  and  something  to  eat  for  Easter. 

Mary  Main  hopes  that  her  father  who  has 
been  sick  is  very  much  better  by  this  time. 

Helen  Johnson  was  indeed  disappointed 
when  she  did  not  get  any  Easter  packages 
from  home. 

After  having  stayed  in  Oed  for  a  day, 
Evelyn  wrote  about  nine  letters.  She  never 
wastes  her  time. 

Minnie  Gummow  was  mdeed  shocked  to 
hear  of  her  cousin's  death.  Her  cousin  died 
from  pneumonia. 

Montana  Parr  was  son-y  to  hear  about 
the  death  of  her  grandnK/ther  who  died  in 
Butte  a  short  time  ago. 

Julia  Raineri  opened  her  mouth  wide  with 
surprise  when  she  saw  her  mother,  uncle 
and  sister  in  the  office. 

Ida  Biavaschi  is  disappointed  now  be- 
cause she  can't  go  out  or.  account  of  cold 
weather.    It  will  be  warm  soon. 

Bessie  McPherson's  brother  joined  the 
Boy  Scouts  recently.  She  expects  to  see 
him  very  polite  when  she  goes  home. 

Laura  Manza  has  been  sick  in  bed  for 
several  days.  Her  father  sent  her  a  pretty 
bouquet  of  tulips,  roses,  and  carnations. 

Theresa  Harrington  is  a  great  helper  in 
the  dining  room  when  a  f^irl  is  gone.  Next 
summer  she  can  help  her  mother  with  the 
dishes. 

Mary  Bubnash  was  more  than  surprised 
when  her  oldest  sister  wrote  saying  that  her 
sister  who  is  younger  than  Mary  is  to  be 
marrie'd  soon. 

Stepha  Tularski^  is  very  proud  now  since 
she  got  a  letter  from  hom"^,  saying  she  has 
a  new  baby  brother  who  was  born  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day. 

Marion  Sloan  returned  to  school  on  the  11 
of  March.  Marion  is  a  big  girl  now.  She 
had  to  come  late  because  she  had  an  opera- 
tion on  one  of  her  eyes. 

Maxine  Bragg's  mother  paid  her  a  visit 
on  Easter.  The  next  day  after  her  mother 
went  home,  Maxine  was  taken  quite  sick 
and  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Margaret  Martin  is  as  t)usy  as  a  bee. 
She  wants  to  graduate  next  June.  My!  but 
all  she  can  carry  is  English  History.  She 
said  she  likes  it  better  than  any  of  the  books 
in  the  library. 

Mr.  Henry  Kain  of  Helena  is  an  inspector 
of  buildings  and  is  here  while  the  four  new 
buildings  for  the  Feeble-minded  are  going 
up.  He  has  a  fine  bass  voice.  He  sang  in 
the  Easter  Cantata  at  the  Methodist  church 
and  gave  a  solo  at  the  Boy  Scouts'  anniver- 


sary and  will  sing  in  the  churches  while  he 
is  here.  Everybody  who  hears  him  says 
that  he  is  a  wonderful  singer. 

The  other  day  at  school  Mr.  Taylor  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  see  &  beautiful  picture 
and  I  replied  "Yes,"  My!  but  it  was 
certainly  a  beautiful  picture  of  his  grand- 
daughter whose  mother  used  to  teach  here. 

Her  name  before  her  marriage  was  Miss 
Ruth  Taylor.  The  baby  is  so  cute  that  we 
could  not  stop  looking  at  tne  picture.  The 
baby  is  four  months  old  now.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  several  pictures  of  tuis  baby  and  some- 
day we  will  steal  them  so  Mr.  Taylor  would 
better  look  out  for  these  pictures. 


Miss  Hallman  hid  many  small  candy  eggs. 
We  looked  everywhere.  We  looked  in  the 
flower-pots.  We  looked  behind  the  flower- 
pots. We  looked  on  top  of  the  cup-board. 
We  looked  underneath  the  desk.  We  looked 
in  the  box.  We  looked  on  the  floor.  We 
looked  in  all  the  corners.  We  looked  on 
top  of  the  chart.  We  looked  on  the  window- 
sill.  I  found  twelve  eggs.  Irene  found 
twenty-eight  eggs.  Velma  found  nineteen 
eggs.  Pulton  found  twenty-one  eggs.  Ley- 
Ian  found  twenty-three  eggs.  Irene  found 
the  most.    We  like  to  hunt  eggs. 

— Lillian  Pouliot 


The  Universal  and  the  William  Fox 
Companies  send  us  fine  pictures  every  week. 

We  enjoy  the  pictures  ever  so  much 
and  we  are  grateful  to  these  companies. 
The  Fox  Company  often  sends  us  pictures 
with  Tom  Mix  as  star. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  splendid  picture 
from  the  Universal  Company,  "Out  of  the 
Silent  North."  It  was  about  Alaska.  There 
were  heavy  snow  storms,  beautiful  forests 
and  rivers,  fur-traders,  Indians  and  French 
people  and  dog-teams  in  this  picture. 

The  picture  was  about  locating  a  gold 
claim  in  Alaska.  The  hero  was  Pierre 
This  part  was  taken  by  Frank  Mayo. 

— Helen  Johnson. 


Mrs.  Lyon  takes  care  of  me  out  of  school. 
She  teaches  me  to  darn  stockings.  I  darned 
my  stockings,  last  Wednesday.  I  shall  darn 
stockings,  next  Wednesday.  1  like  to  darn. 
Sometimes  I  darn  the  boys'  hose. 

I  made  a  wash-cloth  and  a  doll-dress  some- 
time ago.  I  tore  the  doll-dress  but  I  mended 
it.    Mr.  Altop  cut  my  hair  a  few  days  ago. 

My  mother  bobbed  my  hair,  last  summer. 

Nettie  Farthing. 


Miss  Lillard  was  my  teacher  two  years 
ago. 

Miss  Carver  was  my  teacher  last  year. 
Mrs.  Taylor  is  ray  teacher  now. 
Miss  Hallman  will  be  my  teacher  next 
year. 
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Miss  Williamsou  will  be  ray  teacher  the 
year  after  next. 

Mrs.  Corey  is  my  art-teacher. 

Mr.  Kemp  is  my  gym  teacher. 

Mr.  Low  is  my  shop-teacher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop  take  care  of  me,  out 
of  school. 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 


1  had  a  happy  Easter. 

Miss  Anderson  gave  us  beautiful  colored 
eggs  at  breakfast. 

We  went  to  Sunday  school  at  nine  o'clock. 
We  had  an  Easter  lesson.  Jesus  arose 
from  the  tomb  on  Easter  morning.  He  is 
in  heaven  now. 

I  shall  see  Him,  some  day. 

Miss  Anderson  gave  us  a  fine  Easter 
dinner.    We  went  to  chapel  in  the  afternoon 

All  the  teachers  and  officers  came.  The 
deaf  children  and  the  blind  children  sat 
together. 

We  had  a  program.  The  blind  sang. 
Miss  Wood  played  the  piano.  The  deaf 
spoke  or  signed.  Prof.  Taylor  lectured 
about  Easter.  He  spoke  and  signed  too. 
The  blind  heard  and  the  deaf  saw.  I  liked 
it  very  much.  We  had  no  school  on  iilaster 
Monday. 

— Roy  Tuggle. 


March  29  was  my  birthday.  I  was  thir- 
teen years  old.  March  30  was  Maurice 
Schoenberg's  birthday.    He  was  nine. 

My  mother  sent  me  a  beautiful  pink  cake 
with  icing  on  it.    Maurice  had  some  apples. 

Our  teacher  had  some  chocolate  candy. 
We  had  a  party  in  the  school  room. 

The  teacher  cut  the  cake.  I  passed  it. 
Maurice  passed  the  apples.  The  teaclier 
passed  the  candy.  The  boys  and  girls  said, 
"Thank  you." 

They  said  to  me,  "We  wish  you  many  happy 
birthdays."  We  had  a  nice  time  at  the 
party. 

—Everett  Gilliam. 


Mr.  Menzemer's  father  is  sick.  Mr.  Men- 
zemer  took  him  to  Doctor  Mayo.  He  is 
better  now.  Mr.  Menzemer  came  home. 
We  are  all  glad  to  see  him.  We  missed  him 
very  much.  We  are  always  lonesome  with- 
out him. 

— Stepha  Tularski. 


I  see  Mrs.  Menzemer  every  day.  I  like  to 
meet  her.  She  always  smiles.  I  met  her 
tliis  morning.  She  said  "Good  morning, 
Thelma." 

yhe  wore  a  blue  skirt,  a  white  waist  and 
a  blue  silk  sweater  coat.  Her  eyes  are  very 
blue.  Her  cheek  are  pink.  God  made  her 
pretty. 

— Thelma  Penman. 


THE  SAINT  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARTY. 

We  had  a  jolly  time  at  our  St.  Patrick's 
Day  party. 

The  Camp  Fire  guardian,  Miss  Stur- 
devant,  told  us  that  St.  Patrick's  Day  was 
not  only  St.  Patrick's  birthday  but  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls'  eleven  anniversary.  She  said 
we  must  celebrate  our  eleven  anniversary 
on  that  day  and  that  we  must  wear  our 
Camp  Fire  uniforms  and  honor  beads  to  the 
party  and  that  we  must  help  arrange  for  the 
party. 

Mrs.  Corey  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  She  told  each  one  of  us  what 
to  do. 

She  told  Mary  Bubnash  and  me  that  we 
must  decorate  the  gymnasium.  So  I  drew 
a  camp  fire  on  a  large  piece  of  cloth  and 
printed  "Camp  Fire  Gins'  Eleven  Anniver- 
sary in  large  letters  on  another  and  hung 
both  cloth  up  in  the  gymnasium. 

Then  Mary  Bubnash  and  1  decorated  the 
gymnasium  with  green  crepe  paper  and  the 
refreshment-table  with  shamrocks. 

Mary  Yaeger  made  pretty  paper  baskets 
for  prizes.  These  were  filled  with  fudge 
which  the  older  girls  had  made. 

Several  girls  drew  shamrocks  and  camp 
fire  on  the  paper  napkins. 

After  supper  Ave  got  all  ready  for  the 
party. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  went  to  the  gymna- 
sium. First  we  played  spin  the  platter. 
Then  one  failed  to  get  the  platter,  he  had  to 
pay  a  forfeit  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  to  tell 
him  what  to  do  to  redeem  it. 

We  had  pistachis  ice-cream  and  cookies 
for  refreshments,  Lilly  Mattson  gave  us 
each  a  small  piece  of  white  cloth  and  a 
needle  and  black  thread  and  told  us  to  out- 
line animals  on  the  pieces  of  cloths.  We 
did  and  she  pinned  them  on  a  blanket  and 
hung  the  blanket  on  the  wall  so  we  could 
all  see  which  were  the  bast  ones.  They 
were  funny.  We  had  never  done  it  before. 
We  laughed  and  laughed. 

John  Nagel  who  had  outlined  a  giraffee 
got  a  prize. 

Helen  Chinadle  got  a  prize  also.  She  had 
outlined  a  mouse.    They  were  both  good. 

Then  Mrs.  Corey  gave  each  one  of  us  a 
piece  of  a  shamrock. 

Each  boy  had  to  find  the  other  part  of  his 
shamrock  and  then  he  would  find  his 
partner  for  the  first  dance. 

We  had  dance  programs.  The  boys  filled 
out  our  programs.  We  danced  until  ten 
o'clock.  Then  we  went  home  and  went  to 
bed. 

We  had  had  a  fine  time,  better  than  at 
any  other  party  we  have  had  this  year.  We 
think  each  party  is  the  best  one. 

Bessie  McPherson. 

I 

'J  '. 


"Don't  disregard  the  hand  that  butters 
your  bread." — Sel. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter 

Henry  Russell  likes  school  and  the  work 
is  getting  easier  for  him. 

Charles  Kauffman  was  glad  to  get  a  letter 
saying  his  father  was  better. 

John  Lambert  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother  with  a  funny  Eas'>,er  chicken  in  it. 

John  Selon  was  pleased  to  receive  some 
money  and  a  package  from  home  for  Easter. 

Herman  Spoelder  was  glad  to  hear  that 
his  sister,  Hattie  would  be  home  this  sum- 
mer. 

Pat  Callahan  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
his  mother  was  sick  and  hopes  she  soon 
recovers. 

Ernest  Watt  enjoys  hearing  the  Cohen 
record  and  he  hopes  to  soon  be  able  to  re- 
produce it. 

Andy  Mikkelson  gets  many  letters  from 
his  North  Dakota  relatives  and  it  keeps  him 
busy  answering  them. 

Bert  Goodwin  gets  books  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  and  he  enjoys  reading  them. 
He  is  reading  "Being  a  Boy"  now. 

John  Antelope,  Jacob  Roberts  and  Joe 
Zunich  enjoy  getting  out  doors  these  nice 
spring  days  and  walking  on  stilts. 

Prank  Heffern  was  pleased  to  be  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Ciceronian  Society  and  he 
tries  to  write  the  minutes  correctly. 

Evertt  Cummings  and  Hugh  Shields 
received  nice  Easter  boxes  from  home. 
They  shared  them  with  the  other  boys. 

Harold  Ferguson  was  delighted  when  the 
first  of  April  came  and  he  went  back  on  his 
old  job  as  guide  to  the  vocational  men. 

Oscar  Schoeberg  was  surprised  to  receive 
an  Easter  basket  from  Miss  Oxford.  It  had 
several  different  kinds  of  Easter  eggs  in  it. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRL'S  SIDE 
Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

Mildred  Sprague  is  getting  to  be  a  big 
girl  and  by  June  will  be  quite  talL 

Esther  Spoonemore's  grandmother  sent 
her  a  pretty  new  gingham  dress  for  Easter. 
Esther  likes  it  very  much. 

Alma  Jensen  was  twelve  years  old  the 
26  of  March.  She  received  some  nice  birth- 
day gifts  from  her  grandmother  in  Nebraska. 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  anxious  to  get  home 
for  her  grandmother  is  coming  to  visit  her 


this  summer.  Audrey  has  not  seen  her  for 
(wo  years. 

Ethel  Keeland  receivecr  a  letter  from 
home  telling  that  they  had  the  measles  at 
home.  She  is  very  sorry  and  hopes  they 
soon  .recover. 


MINUTES     FOR     THE  CICERONIAN 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its  regular 
business  meeting  March  3,  1923.  The  roll 
was  called  and  all  the  members  responded 
with  suitable  quotations.  Charles  Kauff- 
man made  a  motion  that  the  Victrola  fund 
be  dropped;  it  was  seconded  and  carried. 
Frank  Heffern  made  a  motion  that  Ethel 
Keeland  be  fined  for  not  giving  the  name 
of  her  recitation  but  it  was  lost.  Pat  Calla- 
han made  a  motion  that  Herman  Spoelder 
who  was  absent  give  Lis  number  at  the 
next  meeting;  the  motion  carried.  As  there 
was  no  further  business  we  adjourned  until 
March  17. 

Prank  Heffern,  Sec'y. 


The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its  regular 
literary  meeting  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
17.    All  the  members  answered  to  roll  call. 
The  minutes  for  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  stood  approved.    Miss  Jesich  was 
appointed   critic.    The   following  interest- 
ing program  was  then  given: 
Recitation — "How  they  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix" 
Oscar  Schoeberg 
Piano  Solo — "Among  the  Daisies" 

Bert  Goodwin 
Recitation — "The  Rainbow" 

Andy  Mikkelson 
Recitation — "Sing  a  Song  of  Six  Pence" 

John  Lambert 
Piano  Solo — "Golden  Rays" 
Jacob  Roberts 
Recitation — "The  Glove  and  the  Lions" 

John  Selon 
Piano  Solo — "A  Love  Song" 

Audrey  Mitchell 
Piano  Solo — "Dance  of  the  Teeny  Weeny" 

Evertt  Cummings 
Recitation — "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat" 

Hugh  Shields 
Piano  Solo — "Letice" 

Esther  Spoonemore 
Recitation — "All   Things  Beautiful" 
Mildred  Sprague 
After  the  critic's  report  which  was  favor- 
able, we  adjourned  until  April  7. 

Frank  Heffern,  Sec'y. 


DON'T  KICK  IF  I  KICK 

If  you're  worth  while  keeylng  you're  worth 
while  correcting.  I  don't  waste  time  pick- 
ing specks  out  of  rotten  apples. — Buy-Better 
Bulletin. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 


Children  s  fPage 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


THE  RAIN  DROP'S  RIDE. 

Some  little  drops  of  water, 
Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey 
Once  happened  to  agree 

A  white  cloud  was  their  carriage; 
Their  horse  a  playful  breeze; 
And  over  town  and  country 
They  rode  along  at  ease. 

But,  oh!  there  were  so  many, 
At  last  the  carriage  broke 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 
Those  frightened  little  folk 

Among  the  grass  and  flowers 

They  then  were  forced  to  roam. 

Until  a  brooklet  found  them, 

And  carried  them  all  home. — Selected. 


THE  BLUE-JAY. 

Who  wakes  up  at  the  first  peep  of  day? 
Who  calls  more  loudly  than  Mr.  Blue-jay? 
"Who  am  I?    Where  am  I?    Look  at  me 
pray. 

Up,  up,  away  up!  Tr)ie-top!" 

A  thief  and  a  robber,  a  wrangler,  a  scold — 
Yet  somehow  we  like  him,  so  handsome,  so 
bold. 

He  stays  through  the  winter  in  spite  of  the 
cold. 

Up,  up,  away  up!  Tree-top!" 

A  bright  flash  of  color  against  the  clear 
blue. 

Afraid?    Not  a  bit!  why  ne's  laughing  at 
you. 

"Who  stole  it?  I  stole  it.  Proud  of  it.  too! 
Up,  up,  away  up!    Tre^top!" — Selected. 


JACK'S  EGGS. 

Jack  lived  in  the  country  on  a  farm. 
There  was  a  large  red  ')arn  at  the  farm. 
It  was  full  of  hay,  and  the  bins  had  oats 
and  corn  in  them.  Doves  and  pigeons 
lived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barn,  and 
hens  and  chickens  ran  in  ana  out  in  the 
hay  all  day.  Jack  liked  to  look  for  eggs. 
One  day  he  found  8,  another  day  he  found 
9,  a  third  day  he  found  10  and  the  fourth 
day  he  found  9. 

How  many  dozen  did  he  find? 


ETHEL'S  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 

When  Ethel  was  twelve  years  old  her 
father  gave  a  kodak  to  her  for  a  birthday 
present.  One  morning  i.ihel  and  her  little 
sister,  Mary  went  out  for  a  walk.  Ethel 
took  her  kodak  with  her.  Rover,  their  big 
dog,  followed  them.  Ethei  took  some  pretty 
pictures  along  the  way.  She  told  Mary  to 
sit  on  a  rock  beside  the  road  and  she  would 
take  her  picture — "Click,'"  went  the  kodak 
and  the  picture  was  taken.  Then  Ethel 
said,  "Now,  I  will  take  Rover's  picture." 
But  Rover  was  chasing  a  squirrel  across 
the  field.  By  and  by  t!<?  came  running 
back.  He  was  tired  and  sat  down  near  the 
rock.  Ethel  took  his  picture  quickly  be- 
fore he  moved.  She  got  a  very  good  picture 
of  him. 

After  awhile  they  went  home  and  Ethel 
and  Mary  told  mother  about  their  pleasant 
walk.  Rover  said  "bow  wow,"  as  much  as 
to  say  he  enjoyed  it,  too. 


THE  CHICKENS 

Mary's  mother  had  a  great  many  hens. 
Every  day  she  found  many  eggs  in  the  hen- 
house. One  morning,  she  said  to  Mary, 
'Come  and  help  me  hunt  for  the  eggs." 
Mary  said  "All  right,"  and  they  went  to  the 
hen-house.  Mary  heard  something  cheep 
and  she  looked  around.  t5he  saw  an  old 
hen  and  many  little  new  cnickens  in  a  nest. 
Mary's  mother  took  the  baby  chickens  out 
of  the  nest  and  Mary  sat  on  the  ground  and 
played  with  them. 

One  of  the  little  chickens  was  black  and 
the  others  were  white. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Once  upon  a  time  therer  lived  in  England 
a  man  whose  name  was  Walter  Raleigh. 

One  day  he  was  walking  along  a  street 
in  London.  It  had  rained  hard  and  the 
street  was  very  muddy  and  he  had  hard 
work  keeping  out  of  the  mud. 

Pretty  soon  he  came  to  a  broad  puddle  of 
muddy  water  and  was  aboat  to  jump  across, 
v/hen  he  saw  Elizabeth,  *he  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  side  of  the  puddle.  She 
wanted  to  get  across,  too 

Raleigh  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
what  do  you  suppose  he  din?  He  took  off 
his  handsome  cloak  and  spread  it  over  the 
puddle  just  like  a  carpet 

The  Queen  walked  ove-  it,  and  did'nt  get 
into  the  mud  at  all. 

She  thanked  Walter  Raleigh  and  a  few 
days  later  sent  for  him. 

When  he  went  to  her  palace  she  made 
him  a  knight  and  he  was  always  called  Sir 
¥/alter  Raleigh  after  that.    — Adapted. 


/Idmission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  i-ent  to  said 
.school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transporation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  v;-ho  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  .Tune.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
ana  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  tor  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana 


UP -TO  DATE 
Merchandise 


New  and  Nifty    style  In 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 
Furnishings. 

Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 
Boys  Hats  and  Caps, 

Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

STAPLE     and  FANCY 
GROCERIES. 

Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery. 
SILVERWARE 

Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh    Fruit    in  Season. 

COME  and  EXAMINE  the 
GOODS. 


Steele  iS:  Co. 


PHONE    NO.  16  BELL 


J.  A.  RIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 


FRUITS 

GROCERIES 

DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 

HATS 

NATIONS 

HAY 

GRAIN 

HARDWARE 

GOAL 


Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

Shattuck 

Commercial 
Company, 


LrVERY&  FEE 

STABLE 

Bus  to  and  Irom  al! 
Trains.  City  Transter 
Lime.  E  verything  First 
Class  in  the  LiTery  Busi 
neaa.  Passenger*  and 
Freight  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  th« 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVtCE 

C.  O.  HANSEN 


U^ake  DZo  Chance 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
where  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  re- 
putation must  be  main- 
tained, so  we  always  sup- 
ply the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL. 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON. 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Boulder  Market 

Taylor  &  Wallin 
Proprietors, 


Slflaguire's 


CANDY 
STATIONERY 
CIGARS 
BOOKS 
POST  CARDS 
MAGAZINES 
JEWELERY 
NOTIONS 
ETC. 

Agent  for 
Columbia  Garfonol 
BOULDER,  MONTANA 


